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MUSIC OF THE MONTH 

DEBUSSY RECONSIDERED 

BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 

The greatest of French composers has been dead for four years; 
he has become, among his own people, a classic; yet there are no 
signs, outside of France (nor many there), that he is valued for 
what he really was as a music-maker: a tone-poet of the highest 
order, who knew how to speak of "first and last things" with 
power and profundity, with an eloquence that, in its way, is in- 
comparable. No composer had ever discoursed upon the pathos 
of life and death, the undertones of the human soul, and the 
wonder of the created earth, quite as Debussy did. Yet he is still 
fatuously spoken of — and by many who should know better — as 
a "miniaturist", a "cutter of cameos", while the tremendous 
Fourth Act of Pelleas et Melisande, and the music of dawn in La 
Mer stares these reckless falsifiers in the face! 

We do not often have an opportunity to hear in New York the 
major works of Debussy. The piano pieces (especially the 
weaker ones of his last phase), a few of the less exquisite songs, 
and the marvellous but not wholly representative Apres-midi 
(Tun Faune, are ever with us. But the Debussy of the greater 
works, — La Mer, Iberia, Rondes de Printemps, — the Debussy of 
Pelleas: these come seldom to lift our musical seasons out of their 
rut of Tchaikovsky, Brahms, Wagner, Puccini, Verdi, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. Especially do we hear too seldom the prime orches- 
tral scores of Debussy — La Mer, Rondes de Printemps, Iberia. 
The first, especially, that extraordinary evocation of the sea, is 
played by our orchestras only once in a blue moon. It is a 
curious fact that, although it was written seventeen years ago, it 
had never appeared on a programme of the Philharmonic Society, 
for example, until a visiting guest conductor from Holland, the 
great Mr. Mengelberg, performed it last month. Yet La Mer 
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is an indubitable masterpiece — one of the dozen transcendent 
examples of nature-painting in music. 

Debussy completed the score in 1905. He began it in 1903, 
the year following the production of Pelleas et Melisande. Thus 
it stands between his chef-d'oeuvre, that unique achievement of 
the post-Wagnerian lyric-drama (1893—1902), and the three 
Images for orchestra: Gigues, Iberia, and Rondes de Printemps, 
which date from 1907—12. La Mer and the three Images were 
thus the final symphonic expression of Debussy the master. 
The genius died; the man survived — ^Debussy lived for six years 
longer. The music that he produced during those last years of 
his life was only intermittently distinguished and characteristic. 
There were brief revivals of the sinking flame; but, for the most 
part, the music of that closing chapter is tragically inferior to 
the work of his great period — ^the period that, beginning in 
1892 and ending about 1912, brought forth a succession of master- 
works: L'Apres-midi d'un Faune, the string quartet, the Noc- 
turnes, Pelleas et Melisande, La Mer, Iberia, Rondes de Prin- 
temps, among the larger scores; besides such songs and piano 
pieces as the Proses lyriques, the Chansons de Bilitis, L'Isle 
joyeuse. Cloches a travers les feuilles. Then the quality of his 
writing began to decline. It became formularized, arid, vacuous, 
feeble, banal. It is painful to look through the 'cello and violin 
sonatas, the Noel des enfants qui n'ont plus de maisons, the Berceuse 
heroique — ^painful to look through these, and to recall the tone- 
poet of La Mer and L'Isle joyeuse. 

La Mer is therefore to be classed among those of Debussy's 
works which sprang from his imagination at a time when it 
was fertile and distinguished, when his command of beautiful 
speech was easy and triumphant, when his art was most nearly 
flawless. For those who are contentedly at home in the region 
inhabited by Debussy's Muse (there are still some, apparently, 
who persist in responding to her invitations with stiff "re- 
grets"). La Mer stands with L'Apres-midi d'un Faune, Iberia, 
and Rondes de Printemps as one of that small but incomparable 
group of orchestral tone-poems in which Debussy said new and 
enchanting things in an unforgettable way. 

The three orchestral "sketches" are without a programme. 
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argument, preface, motto, or other aid to the fancy except the 
mighty words that designate the piece as a whole, and the sub- 
titles of the different movements: — I. De I'aubre d, midi sur la 
mer (" From Dawn till Noon on the Ocean ") ; II. Jeux de vogues 
(" Sport of the Waves ") ; III. Dialogue du vent et de la mer (" Dia- 
logue of the Wind and the Sea"). The three divisions of the 
work are bound together by partial community of theme. The 
characteristic portion of the chief subject of the first piece — 
the phrase declaimed by muted trumpet and English horn in the 
twelfth measure, after the vague and mysterious opening — 
recurs in the final movement; and the solemn and nobly beauti- 
ful theme for the brass that seems to lift the sun into the blue 
just before the dazzling close of the opening piece, is heard again 
in the magnificent finale. 

This music is a sustained incantation, of infinite subtlety and 
magic; a tonal rendering of colors and odors, of mysterious calls, 
echoes, visions, imagined or perceived; a recapturing and tran- 
scription, through the medium of a necromantic art, of " the most 
fantastical sports of light and of fluid whirlwinds" — but of lights, 
shadows, sounds, odors, that have been indescribably alembicated 
in the creative processes of the tone-poet. 

Debussy had what Sir Thomas Browne would have called 
"a solitary and retired imagination." So, when he assumes to 
depict in his music such things as dawn and noon at sea, sport 
of the waves, gales and surges and far horizons, he is less the 
poet and painter than the spiritual mystic. It is not chiefly of 
those aspects of winds and waters that he is telling us, but of 
the changing phases of a sea of dreams, a chimerical sea, a 
thing of strange visions and stranger voices, of fantastic colors 
and incalculable winds — a phantasmagoria of the spirit, rife 
with evanescent shapes and presences that are at times full of 
bodement and dim terror, at times lovely and capricious, at 
times sunlit and dazzling. It is a spectacle perceived as in a 
trance, vaguely yet rhapsodically; a supramundane thing, a 
possession of the spirit. This is a sea which has its shifting and 
lucent sxirfaces, which even shimmers and traditionally mocks. 
But it is a sea that is shut away from too curious an inspection, 
to whose murmurs or imperious commands not many have wished 
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or needed to pay heed; a sea whose eternal sonorities and im- 
mutable enchantments are hidden behind veils that open to few, 
and to none who attend without, it may be, a certain rapt and 
curious eagerness. 

Yet, beneath these elusive and impalpable overtones, the reality 
of the living sea persists: the immemorial fascination lures and 
enthralls and terrifies; so that we are almost tempted to fancy 
that the two are, after all, identical — the ocean that seems an 
actuality of wet winds and tossing spray and inexorable depths 
and reaches, and that uncharted and haimted and incredible sea 
which opens before the magic casements of the dreaming mind. 
1^; Listening to this spacious and nobly rhapsodic work, at once 
ample and exquisite, you may wonder again, for the thousandth 
time, that the contemporaries of Claude Debussy should so 
bravely have incurred the laughter of posterity by describing as 
"a painter of aquarelles" the composer who expressed the souls 
of Golaud and Arkel and Melisande; who filled his Rondes de 
Printemps with the green tides of May, with the freshness of 
orchards and gusty skies, and the lovely merriment of dancing 
and singing children; who, in La Mer, captured the rhythms and 
colors of the sea, leaving us a picture of sunrise over lonely waters 
that stands apart in tonal impressionism for breadth and splendor 
of imagination. 

One of the fairest and most acute of critics, who, like all of 
us, had a blind spot, declared that the French master wrote only 
"music of the distaff"; he missed "the masculine ring of crossed 
swords ". Sm-ely it is late in the day to retort to such a comment 
that tragic power in any art is not to be measured by the degree 
of its external clamor. It was many years ago that Maeterlinck 
reminded us that the psychology of outward action is, in art, 
"elementary and exceptional"; that "the solemn voice of men 
and things, the voice that issues forth so hesitatingly, cannot 
be heard amidst the idle uproar of acts of violence. And there- 
fore will the true artist place on his canvas a house lost in the 
heart of the country, an open door at the end of a passage, a 
face or hands at rest," and by these images will thus add to our 
consciousness of life. 

The tragic power, the communicative intensity, of Debussy's 
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art, issue from a uniquely piercing intuition of interior processes — 
the invisible life of the soul, the dream within the dream, the 
secret voices of woods and waters; like Tristan, he hears "the 
voice of the light". His is a world where, "even in the swaying 
of a hand or the dropping of unbound hair, there is less sugges- 
tion of individual action than of a divinity living within." He 
is forever remembering the enchanted valleys of the spirit's im- 
memorial life — 

. , . the grass beyond the door, 

The sweet keen smell, 

The sighing sound, the lights around the shore. 

He makes us aware of the falling of veils at the signal of some 
mysterious cadence of the swallow's flight. His music is full of 
those swift, silent intimations that transcend the spoken word- 
It bridges the gulfs of human separateness, and, hearing it with 
sensibility, we have intercourse with the souls of the living, who 
have never died; and like the visionary of the Phaedo, we "see 
the moon and stars as they really are". 

Lawrence Gilman. 



